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Contemporary Challenges to Freedom 


Batista and Trujillo shout loudly, for those who 
listen to deeds, that decades of American constitu- 
tional forms, even a century and a half of printed 
copies of the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and other republican symbols of the French Revo- 
lution, carry no assurance of freedom. If the Cuban 
and the Dominican despots are notorious, several 
transient rulers of other states in Latin America 
are no better—merely weaker. 

The Communists tell us that once capitalism, 
the sole oppressor of mankind, has been destroyed 
the state will wither away, leaving us in perfect 
freedom. May the state of Stalin and Khrushchev 
wilt! But this year sees that even the head of an 
important Communist country, Poland, is not free 
to speak the truth about Hungary, the truth which 
he feels to be in the best interests of his nation. 
The efforts of Moscow and Peking to coerce Yugo- 
slavia also center around the issue of suppression 
in Hungary. When such is the constraint of mas- 
ters, what can be said for ordinary Communists, 
or for the hapless workers and farmers not Com- 
munists, from the Elbe and the Adriatic to Korea 
and Vietnam? 

Curious light is thrown upon Communist lib- 
erty by the recent demonstrations of select trusties 
among the Moscow populace, organized and led 
in excellent discipline, to express the national re- 
sentment against the protests made in Denmark, 
England, West Germany and the United States 
over the executions of Nagy and Maleter. The 
impulsive waves of natural feeling were controlled 
to the minutest flicker—a brick for a brick, a win- 
dow for a window, ink for ink. The Moscow work- 
ers from factory and office enjoyed a day in the 
open air with pay and showed the reverse of ill- 


will to persons of “the enemy” around the various 
embassies concerned. Police actually headed and 
directed the orderly march and organized shout- 
ing. When the suave Sir William Hayter asked 
the presiding police officer at the British Embassy, 
“When will the spontaneous demonstration end?,” 
that manager of freedom looked at his watch and 
answered, “In twenty minutes.” Have there been 
any spontaneous demonstrations in Russia since 
the revolt of the prisoner-slaves at Vorkuta? Per- 
haps in concert halls, but not where politics could 
be suspected. 

When Mao authorized the blooming of the flow- 
ers, many luxuriant essays were written to cele- 
brate the underlying freedom of the Chinese. Now 
for some months the campaign against “rightists” 
has expanded on a large scale, disciplining and 
shifting millions of persons. One straw among 
many is the reduction of Christian periodicals to 
one, and that of supervisory character. Moreover, 
even that one is now rarely allowed to go outside 
China. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is la- 
boriously striving, amid much difficulty and criti- 
cism, to define and, in some details, to restore the 
liberties of dissent damaged by the McCarthy era. 
It also struggles with the grievous task of advancing 
the rights of minorities in areas where the major- 
ity is determined to restrain and even to abridge 
further the opportunities of minorities. 

Measures now undertaken in several states to 
keep Negroes from political defense of their rights 
are pathetically reactionary. Some of these meas- 
ures reach out to encroach upon other civil liber- 
ties than the use of the ballot. For example, the 
attempt to destroy the NAACP frequently negates 
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directly the rights of association and assembly, bul- 
warks of freedom which every American professes 
to adore when boasting of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Constitution and our democratic way as 
over against the Communists and the dictators. 
Why not do away with elections, too? The issue 
cannot be put more profoundly nor more stupid- 
ly than in Salazar’s recent statement: “It is not 
convenient to have an opposition party.” 

Disappointment in the imperfections and the in- 
complete spread of free societies is a grave burden 
of our time. It is the joy and the opportunity of 
the domineering. Such discouragement must not 
pass into general apathy, whence no good can come 
forth. Freedom is not to be equated with a par- 
ticular form of governmental organization and 
practice patented in the United States in 1787 or 
in 1958, for that is a secondary though important 
matter. But the right to speak and to participate 
responsibly in the general life of the community 
is a necessary part of moral life in the present 
world; and its wide exercise is one real protec- 
tion against the arrogant pretensions of manipu- 
lators. We must not let the complexities of ‘“‘in- 
tegration” or the strange dance of necessary ‘‘co- 
existence” weaken our convictions on the essen- 
tials of liberty. M.S. B. 


MR. ADAMS 
AND A BIPARTISAN PROBLEM 


HE FUROR surrounding presidential assistant 
Sherman Adams, growing largely out of 
charges of his aid to businessman Bernard Gold- 
fine, has several interesting aspects. One is that 
the American people, in spite of all their angry 
comments to the effect that “It’s only politics, what 
can you expect?,” do expect certain standards of 
their politicians and public servants. And these 
certain standards are more demanding than those 
to which the business community is subject. This 
is well illustrated in the Adams-Goldfine relation- 
ship. In a day when one sometimes gets the im- 
pression that it is the businessmen who have made 
the country strong and great, while the politicians 
take turns selling it down the river, we need to 
be reminded of this fact. There is little reason to 
believe that Mr. Goldfine is troubled by this out- 
break of publicity. 
As surely as honey draws ants, government con- 


tracts and political influence of one kind or an- 
other are bound to attract their own following. 
The public should be conscious of the fantastic 
varieties of pressure brought by various individuals 
and lobbies in an effort to turn the head of the 
public servant. Harold Ickes once remarked: “I 
have never known a public official to corrupt him- 
self.” One aid for the public in dealing with this 
problem would be to give the widest possible pub- 
licity to these activities, not under the illusion 
that they can be entirely eliminated, but in order 
to submit them constantly to the surveillance of 
public attention. 


We have no fear that Mr. Adams was about to 
perpetrate a “Teapot Dome” scandal on the na- 
tion. We also have little sympathy for the an- 
guished cries of Republican candidates in this 
election year. And while we do not agree with the 
self-righteous statements of Democratic National 
Chairman Paul Butler, we can appreciate some- 
what the glee with which he pursues Mr. Adams, 
who was previously sensitive to “corruption” bot’) 
during The Crusade of 1952 and in his role as 
guardian of the Administration’s Spartan code of 
ethics. 


There are two points that can be made about 
Mr. Adams’ conduct. The first is that it appears 
that he is being done in by the very tactics the 
Administration has espoused in the past, particu- 
larly in The Crusade of 1952 when Mr. Adams 
said: “The answer to the question “What would 
Eisenhower do about federal corruption?’ can im- 
mediately be found. If any Hercules exists to turn 
the River Potomac into the Washington Augean 
stables for a one-day cleaning job, here is the man 
to do it.” The great variance between this state- 
ment and the President’s reticent remark that there 
was “nothing improper” in the -Adams-Goldfine 
relationship greatly damages the public belief that 
the Administration’s present concept of ethics is 
what it pledged to follow in the campaign of 1952. 

The second point is related to Mr. Adams’ spe- 
cial relationship to the President. There can be 
little question about the effect of phone calls from 
the White House even if there were no particula‘ 
desire to influence. This fact should have tem 
pered the actions of Mr. Adams in all his dealings 
with other branches of the government. 

Obviously we are dealing here with a problem 
that is integral to the operations of government 
and has strong bipartisan implications. We have 
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now come full circle from 1952 and the charges 
of corruption, as Arthur Krock noted recently, are 
in large part the same: “official insensitiveness to 
the proprieties for which the penalty is fixed only 
by public opinion.” W. H.C. 


HORROR AND GRACE 


HE KILLING of the Korean student, In Ho 

Oh, by a gang of teenagers in Philadelphia 
this spring was unlike so many of the horrible 
events of our time in that in and with the horror 
of the event there was a remarkable demonstration 
of grace. This is well described in an article by 
Marya Mannes in The Reporter (June 26). 

As Miss Mannes says, the killing was unusually 
appalling because there was no motive for it. In Ho 
Oh just happened to be there at the moment his 
murderers, who knew nothing of him, came along. 
The story of his fate is as heart-rending as the story 
of his young killers is baffling and terrifying. One 
cannot avoid a balancing of the unmitigated evil of 
the killing without a sense of the tragic lostness of 
the killers. And it is difficult to find one’s way some- 
where between the vindictiveness of many citizens 
of Philadelphia and a too easy explaining away of 
guilt because the guilty were also in fact victims 
of society. 

The grace that breaks into these dark circum- 


The Challenge of the ‘Sects’”* 


ATTERLY THERE has been deepening in the 

consciousness of leaders of both Roman Ca- 
tholicism and traditional Protestantism the reali- 
zation that there is occurring all over the world 
the emergence and rapid growth of a new, major 
expression of Christianity. For lack of a better 
name we may call it “sectarian Protestantism” in 
contrast to the older bodies of “ecumenical Protes- 
tantism.” 

Like many powerful spiritual developments at 
their beginnings, like original Christianity in the 
early centuries and Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century, it appears not as a single coherent move- 
ment but as a congeries of independent, often 
sharply contrasted, sometimes mutually hostile 
groups of varying size and strength and of greater 
or lesser affinity with each other and historic Ca- 


Dr. Van Dusen, a member of the Editorial Board is chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 
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stances is mediated by the response of In Ho Oh’s 
family. His parents wrote a letter, which everyone 
should read in full (it is reprinted in full on page 
108) expressing the full sadness of their loss, and 
their forgiveness of and concern for the boys who 
did the killing. They wrote: “It is our hope that 
we may somehow be instrumental in the salvation 
of the souls and in giving life to the human nature 
of the murderers.” Sentences taken out of context 
in the letter might seem to be farfetched, but the 
letter as a whole is the revelation of Christian spir- 
its who knew what they were doing. Their act was 
a genuine and unassuming response to the love of 
God in Christ. 

Grace is present in this situation not only in 
this remarkable act of Christian love, but also in 
the response of the many citizens of Philadelphia 
who feel a corporate sense of shame that such a 
thing could happen in their city and who express 
a very enlightened attitude toward the causes of 
the crime. Mayor Richardson Dilworth has repre- 
sented many individuals and organizations in the 
city in his wise and moving statements about the 
conditions that form the background of the crime. 
Perhaps we can see here two levels of grace and 
love, both of which are essential—the uncalculating 
forgiveness of the parents and the wise and just 
planning of a community which begins with the 
rejection of a repressive and vindictive spirit in its 
life. J.C. B. 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


tholicism or Protestantism. They acknowledge no 
formal common designation although they usually 
bear in their titles the identification “Pentecostal” 
or “Holiness” or “Adventist,” or simply “Church 
of God” or “Church of Christ.” Their leaders in- 
creasingly speak of themselves as “evangelicals.” 
Traditional Protestants too often dismiss them dis- 
dainfully, disparagingly, condescendingly as the 
“fringe sects.” 

They have a common ancestry in that almost all 
are offshoots of historic Protestantism, just as origi- 
nal Christianity was an offshoot of its parent Juda- 
ism and original Protestantism in its countless 
variant forms was an offshoot of Catholicism. With 
all their differences and contrasts they have cer- 
tain common features: they are extremely conser- 
vative, fundamentalist, in theology; their message 
is strongly biblical; they preach a simple, direct 


* Excerpts from this longer article appeared in the June 9 
issue of Life. 





“gospel” readily understood and appropriated, 
usually, though not always, with strong emotional 
overtones. Almost without exception they claim to 
have recovered and reproduced authentic original 
Christianity. Usually they are sharply critical of 
their parentage, conventional Protestantism, like 
sons who have found their way back to the home- 
land from which their parents have wandered into 
the waste places of modernism, liberalism and se- 
cularism. 

Their churches are to be found on almost every 
continent and in almost every country on earth. 
An accurate estimate of their constituency is im- 
possible to come by, partly because they are so 
numerous and sometimes because they are so tiny 
they cannot be counted, partly because some of 
them disdain statistics, partly because they are mul- 
tiplying so rapidly that today’s figures are obsolete 
tomorrow. 

These developments are primarily offshoots from 
Protestantism, but not exclusively so. There are 
Roman Catholic parallels. In Brazil, for example, 
the second largest Christian community, next to 
Roman Catholics and outnumbering all Protestant 
groups together, are the Spiritists. They are one of 
the most extraordinary, most powerful and rapidly 
multiplying religious phenomena on the earth to- 
day with 2,000,000 adherents. A strange amalgam 
of elements of voodooism, primitive animism, ex- 
cessive emotionalism with orthodox Catholic beliet 
and practice, its followers are predominantly ex- 
Catholics while many still continue in at least nom- 
inal allegiance to Rome. It is an almost exact coun- 
terpart of the Protestant sects. 


“Militantly Missionary" 


The sects are far more numerous and _ prolific 
overseas than at home for the good reason that, 
without exception, they are vigorously, militantly 
missionary. Probably the largest organized body 
among them is the Seventh Day Adventists who 
now claim a world membership of just over 1,000,- 
000 of whom only 200,000 are in the United States. 
Adventists make the largest per capita giving—$212 
—to foreign missions of any Christian body. Here 
in the United States they may still give the im- 
pression of being small, insignificant, relatively in- 
consequential “sports” within the preponderant tra- 
ditional Protestantism. But when one moves out to 
Asia or Africa and especially to Latin America, 
where they are found in greatest strength, the pic- 
ture is very different. 

There is hardly a country south of the equator 
where sectarian Protestants do not outnumber the 
adherents of the traditional Protestant bodies four 
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to one, and in some countries the ratio is at least 
twenty to one. In Chile the total Protestant con- 
stituency is counted as 750,000; this represents 12 
per cent of the population and is the largest pro- 
portion in any South American country. Tradi- 
tional Protestant churches account for only 35,000 
while one of the sects, the Pentecostal Church, a 
secession from Methodism, claims 400,000—the most 
numerous, genuinely indigenous Protestant church 
in Latin America. 

In Puerto Rico, Protestants claim 200,000 among 
the traditional Roman Catholic populace, but only 
50,000 adhere to ecumenical Protestant denomina- 
tions; all the rest belong to one or another of the 
uncounted sect groups. In Peru there are a dozen 
members of the Missions Council; only one, the 
Methodist Church, belongs within ecumenical Pro- 
testantism. Amidst a much larger Protestant com- 
munity that numbers 10,000 and is chiefly Pen- 
tecostal, the Methodists count 1,000. 

In Ecuador the missionary fellowship embraces 
over 25 groups, but only two have ecumenical as- 
sociations. These two bodies total sixteen mission- 
aries. The famous “Voice of the Andes” radio sta- 
tion in Quito, which began as an instrument of 
the “evangelical” groups to broadcast the gospel to 
the Andean hinterland and now maintains two 
short-wave programs which reach literally round 
the world, has 120 American missionaries, not to 
speak of a large number of Ecuadorians on its staff. 
And no one knows the total of “jungle mission- 
aries” scattered through the mountains, a force un- 
doubtedly multiplying at a phenomenal rate in re- 
sponse to the story of martyred missionaries pub- 
licized in Life and in the best-selling Through 
Gates of Splendor. 

The advance of evangelicals into Africa is only 
slightly less spectacular than in Latin America. 
While numerically in the minority among Protes- 
tants, they wield an increasingly dominating in- 
fluence upon missionary cooperation. Early this 
year the Congo Protestant Council, oldest and 
strongest of all cooperative missionary bodies on 
the continent of Africa, withdrew from a 35-year- 
old membership in the International Missionary 
Council under pressure from certain evangelical 
missions which disapprove of its close and increas- 
ingly intimate association with the World Council 
of Churches. The W.C.C. is widely suspect in evan- 
gelical circles, due largely to false charges of “radi- 
calism” spread everywhere by the notorious fun- 
damentalist Carl McIntyre. 

Several years ago on a trip that carried me to 
twenty countries (ten on the arc of Asia from Japan 
to Pakistan and ten around the circle of the Afri- 
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can continent from Egypt to Ghana), I met with 
leaders of traditional Protestantism in each coun- 
try. Typical among them was the Anglican Bishop 
of Singapore, a broad-minded missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In the 
midst of the annual social gathering of his diocesan 
clergy and their wives, he drew me into a corner 
to say, “There is one question on which we need 
your advice: What are we to do about the sects? 
This is the problem that is troubling us most.” 
I asked him: “Do you mean because they are reach- 
ing people whom you have not reached, or because 
they are drawing off your own adherents?” “Both,” 
he replied. 

In recent consultations of world leaders of Protes- 
tantism, both missionary and ecumenical, the same 
query has been posed as their most baffling current 
perplexity: what to do about the sects? 

I had been prepared for this, not only by re- 
ports and contacts abroad but also by facts much 
closer home. At a ministerial conference in west- 
ern New York some time ago, the same question 
was put by harrassed parsons from rural parishes. 
In the late 1940’s it was discovered in one of the 
most populous and problem-infested areas of East 
Harlem in New York City that not a single old- 
line Protestant church was to be discovered in four 
congested city blocks, while some 50 “‘store-front” 
congregations of sect type were ministering to its 
10,000 inhabitants. This led a number of Union 
Seminary war veterans to launch traditional Pro- 
testantism’s most imaginative and exciting attempt 
in our day to reach the unchurched and wrestle 
with the endemic social diseases of juvenile delin- 
quency, narcotic addiction, alcoholism and _ prosti- 
tution—the East Harlem Protestant Parish, fusing 
the intimate approach and techniques of sectarian 
Protestantism to the more enlightened message of 
classic Protestantism. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the work 
of sectarian Protestantism is limited to a preaching 
evangelism. Many of them emulate the traditional 
Protestant missions with extensive programs of edu- 
cation at all levels. The Seventh Day Adventists 
had their origin in the famous health center at 
Battle. Creek and carry forward superb medical 
work wherever they go, based upon a large medical 
school in California and well-appointed hospitals 
and dispensaries all over the world. 

What are the sources of strength of this most 
extraordinary religious movement of our time? Why 
do traditional Protestants view it with misgiving 
when not with disdain or open hostility? Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism claims, quite simply, to be a re- 
turn to and a recovery of authentic Christianity. 
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By adherents of the historic Reformation churches 
it is often dismissed as an aberration, a passing 
phenomenon, sired of the excited emotionalism ol 
the day, without secure roots or lasting strength— 
“fringe sects.” 


From Whence? 


“Sects” they undoubtedly are, offshoots from 
earlier Protestant traditions. But the term “sect,” 
commonly a label of disrepute, has a noble and 
challenging history. It was coined to designate and 
disparage those countless small, radical, originally 
despised expressions of the Reformation impulse 
—Baptists, Congregationalists, Moravians, Quakers, 
Mennonites, Methodists, Disciples and many others 
—which proliferated all through the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries alongside the classic Protes- 
tant bodies—Lutheran, Reformed or Presbyterian 
and Anglican—and which have, in the four cen- 
turies since, multiplied to become more numerous 
than all three branches of classic Protestantism com- 
bined. Today these groups account for nearly half of 
the membership of the World Council of Churches. 
This is an historic precedent to give one pause. 

“Fringe.” On the fringes of what? Of classic Pro- 
testantism? Yes. Of authentic, original Christianity? 
That is by no means so certain. Many of the most 
notable features of this “new Christianity” bear 
striking resemblance to the life of the earliest Chris- 
tian churches as they are clearly revealed on the 
pages of the New Testament and also, as just 
noted, to the early manifestations of what today 
have become the most numerous branches of re- 
spectable historic Protestantism. 

For example, here are some of their distinguish- 
ing characteristics: 

(1) Direct approach to people where they are 
without benefit of or reliance upon church sanc- 
tuaries and formal church services. 

(2) The promise of an immediate life-transform- 
ing experience of the living God-in-Christ. 

(3) The nurture of converts with an intimate, 
sustaining group-fellowship, a feature of every vital 
Christian renewal since the first. Koinonia was early 
Christianity’s name for it. “Class-meeting” was early 
Methodism’s version of it. 

(4) Spiritual ardor sometimes, but by no means 
always, with excessive emotionalism. 

(5) Intense apocalypticism, like that of the early 
church, but hardly more extreme than that which 
is the current vogue in some circles of respectable 
ecumenical Protestantism. 

(6) Strong emphasis upon the Holy Spirit—the 
neglected “step-child” of traditional Protestant the- 
ology—as the immediate, potent presence of God 





within the individual soul and in the Christian 
community. 


(7) Above all, a life-commanding, life-empower- 
ing, seven-day-a-week devotion, however limited in 
outlook, to a living Lord of all life. 


The limitations of this movement are easy to 
identify and are often stressed. Its intellectual out- 
look is extremely limited; for the most part it is 
blithely indifferent to the scientific and historical 
advances of recent centuries including the proven 
results of modern inquiry into the formation of the 
Bible and the development of the church. Its Chris- 
tian message is no less limited and, in the eyes of 
its critics, incomplete and inadequate. Perhaps more 
serious, its spirit is all too often narrow, bigoted 
and intolerant; witness its frequent condemnation 
and even persecution of fellow-Christians of all oth- 
er allegiances. 

Moreover, it is far from a single, united move- 
ment. The differences and antagonisms between 
evangelical groups are almost as sharp and irrecon- 
cilable as between any of them and the older Prot- 
estant traditions. One example of this is the dif- 
ferent approaches to healing of those sects that 
emphasize faith-healing and the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists whose contributions have already been 
noted. Therefore, there is little likelihood that its 
many diverse branches will be readily or quickly 
merged into unity though strenuous efforts to form 
a world Evangelical Fellowship are already in pro- 
cess. 


What of the Future? 


Within the leadership of ecumenical Protestan- 
tism there has been some tendency to regard sec- 


Theology and Baseball 


URELY ONE of the chief values of baseball to 
J the theologian or the pastor is that it enables 
him to get a change of pace by forgetting his 
theological perplexities or burdens for a few hours. 
He can go back to them refreshed after watching 
Willie Mays belt one, or observing the facility with 
which Richie Ashburn pilfers the second sack, or 
appreciating the sheer grace and wizardry with 
which the ageless Stan the Man patrols first base. 


Dr. Brown, a member of the Editorial Board and erstwhile theo- 
logian, spent considerable time before his television set while con- 
valescing from a recent illness. 


tarian Protestantism as a temporary and passing 
phenomenon, or to dismiss it as sub-Christian in 
theology and ethics, perhaps dangerous and, in any 
event, unworthy of serious attention. This tendency 
is now giving way to the well-nigh unanimous re- 
cognition that what ecumenical Protestantism con- 
fronts is its most important and baffling challenge, 
more commanding than Roman Catholicism, rena- 
scent non-Christian religions, paganism or secular- 
ism. The tendency to anticipate its early eclipse, 
perhaps an instance of “wish-thinking,” is giving 
place to recognition of its true dimensions and 
probable permanence. The tendency to disparage 
the inadequacy of its message is being replaced by 
a chastened readiness to investigate the secrets of 
its mighty sweep, especially to learn whether it may 
not have recovered neglected elements in a full and 
true Christian evangel. 


Whether this “third force” will persist into the 
long future as a separate and mighty major branch 
of Christianity, or whether it will ultimately be 
absorbed into classic Protestantism, as many ecu- 
menical statesmen prophesy (Is the wish father to 
the thought?), no one can foretell. The leaders of 
the largest and strongest sects are today reaching 
out for fellowship if not active cooperation and 
unity with ecumenical Christians. But it is not be- 
yond possibility that future historians, looking back 
in a perspective which we cannot possess, will de- 
clare that what is taking place under our eyes to- 
day is a new Reformation, comparable to that of 
the sixteenth century, from which will emerge a 
third major type and branch of Christendom, along- 
side of and not incommensurable with Roman and 
Orthodox Catholicism and historic Protestantism, 
a principal permanent variant of Christianity. 


ROBERT Mc AFEE BROWN 


Occasionally, however, the homiletical eye of 
the pastor will instinctively get the better of his 
pure enjoyment of The Game, or the theologian 
will be unable to avoid some theological insight 
which is staring him in the face from the neigh- 
borhood of the hot corner. For better or for worse, 
the present baseball season has created this sort 
of situation. Things have been happening which 
positively drip with theological overtones. 

Consider the transplanting of the Giants and the 
Dodgers from New York to California. And con- 
sider the differing ways in which the transplanting 
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was effected. Horace Stoneham of the Giants played 
it straight with the New York fans; he pointed out 
that the club was losing money and that it would 
have to move. It moved. And the San Francisco 
Giants still have thousands of fans on the banks 
of the Hudson rooting for them to win the pen- 
nant or at least stay in the money. 


Walter O’Malley of the Dodgers, on the other 
hand, played it cozy. His club was making lots of 
money and had the most fantastically loyal rooters 
in the history of the game. Walter assured the fans 
that he would do his best to stay in Brooklyn, and 
all the while he was sealing a deal for a move to 
Los Angeles. The Dodgers moved. And while Mr. 
O'Malley has been making lots of money in Los 
Angeles, a situation he clearly relishes, he has made 
few friends beyond the greenbacks which keep the 
turnstiles clicking. 


The Brooklyn fans, loyal to the death when their 
team was losing, loyal to fanatic heights when their 
team was winning, have dropped the Dodgers with 
all the distaste of a rejected and disillusioned suitor. 
Nobody along the Gowanus Canal is rooting for 
Los Angeles to win the pennant. To a man they 
consign the Dodgers, or more accurately the Dodger 
management, to a place warmer even than Los An- 
geles. Nobody, but nobody, could care less what 
happens this season than the inhabitants of Brook- 
lyn. 


The Dodgers have not been exactly the most pop- 
ular people in Los Angeles either. To be sure, the 
players are accepted. Who, after all, could nurse 
a grudge against Pee Wee Reese or Gil Hodges? 
But Mr. O’Malley and his business interests, having 
been unable to get a proper stadium for the first 
season, have the citizens of L.A. up in arms against 
what they call. (apparently with a good deal of 
justification) a “land grab” by the Dodger manage- 
ment. The citizens of Los Angeles feel that the 
city is being milked of valuable assets by a greedy 
business organization, to wit the Brooklyn National 
League Baseball Club, Inc.—300 acres for a ball 
park, for example. And although the Dodgers won 
the first round in a city-wide referendum on June 
3, there are enough further legal battles to hold 
up the beginning of construction of a new stadium 
for at least a year. 


And just to carry the irony out onto the diamond 
itself, the Coliseum in which the Dodgers are play- 
ing has a 250 foot left field screen. A 250 foot left 
field screen. This means that any sizeable pop fly 
hit to the left of second base becomes a home run. 
In theory, this should be a magnificent boon to the 
Dodger lineup, which is loaded with right-handed 
batters. But to the chagrin of the Dodgers, and 
particularly such Dodger hurlers as Don Drysdale 
and such erstwhile Dodger hurlers as Don New- 
combe, the enemy batsmen have been finding the 
range of that screen twice as often as Carl Furillo 
and his friends. That screen is a symbol of the 
whole Dodger dilemma: a great big stadium (lots 
of cash customers), but a tiny ball field (lots of 
cheap home runs by the other team). 


We would not be so theologically naive as to 
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suggest that the relative standing of the two clubs 
(at this writing the Giants are close to first place 
while the Dodgers are firmly entrenched in the cel- 
lar) indicates that virtue has paid off for Mr. Stone- 
ham and that perfidy has been suitably rewarded 
in the case of Mr. O'Malley. Things are “never 
quite that simple” in the theological world, even 
though the baseball world pays off on works rather 
than faith and on merit rather than grace. But per- 
haps it is permissible to discern a little rough-hewn 
justice in it all, anyhow. And the rough-hewn jus- 
tice we would like to observe is highlighted by the 
attitude toward the teams in the New York bor- 
oughs they vacated. Giant fans still love the Giants, 
more perhaps than they did when Antonelli and 
company paraded in the Polo Grounds. Dodger 
fans, as I have indicated, are bitter. The peanut 
and hot dog crowd, not knowing about theological 
niceties, applauds (relative) virtue and derides (rela- 
tive) vice. It’s pleasant, in this chaotic world, to 
find an area where justice, however rough-hewn, 
somehow still carries the day. 


There is yet a footnote to be added. The third 
New York team, the-one-that-stayed, namely, the 
Yankees, is having its own kind of theological per- 
plexity. This has nothing to do with the matter 
of winning ball games. The Yankees continue to 
do that with the kind of cool, colorless efficiency 
that makes their games, on the whole, rather boring. 
Note the ominous results here: they are so good 
that they are in danger of driving the fans out of 
the Stadium (a symbol of good, clean American 
sportsmanship) and into the racetracks (the loca- 
tion of certain share-the-wealth schemes that surely 
must be of Communist origin). The Yankees indi- 
cate that nothing fails like success. The more games 
they win by lop-sided scores, the less do they pro- 
vide exciting entertainment for their customers. 

As a final ironic rub, the Yankees this season 
were not content at having cornered the entire New 
York territory. When a rival network (and a rival 
beer concern) contracted to televise to the New 
York area certain of the Giant and Dodger games 
played from St. Louis, the Yankee management 
waxed indignant at this “invasion” of its territorial 
rights. Lord Acton would have had a thing or two 
to say about that. 





In Our Next Issue 


GEORGE W. WEBBER writes about current 
trends of evangelism in Great Britain and Eu- 


rope and of their significance for the American 
church. 


“Visitors from Great Britain raise the ques- 
tion of whether the American churches are en- 
joying the kind of “Indian summer” success that 
was experienced by noncomformity in the late 
nineteenth century. They wonder whether such 
a ‘revival’ will be followed by an unprecedented 
decline, as in Britain.” 














WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


Horror and Grace 


Here follows the full text of the letter referred 
to in the editorial of the same title printed on 
page 103. 

PUSAN, KOREA 
DIRECTOR 
PHILADELPHIA RED CRoss 
DEAR SIR: 

We, the parents of In Ho Oh, on behalf of our 
whole family, deeply appreciate the expressions of 
sympathy you have extended to us at this time. In 
Ho had almost finished the preparation needed for 
the achievement of his ambition, which was to serve 
his people and nation as a Christian statesman. His 
death by an unexpected accident leaves that am- 
bition unachieved. 

When we heard of his death, we could not be- 
lieve the news was true, for the shock was so un- 
expected and sad, but now we find that it is an 
undeniable fact that In Ho has been killed by a 
gang of Negro boys whose souls were not saved and 
in whom human nature is paralyzed. We are sad 
now, not only because of In Ho’s unachieved fu- 
ture, but also because of the unsaved souls and 
paralyzed human nature of the murderers. 

We thank God that He has given us a plan where- 
by our sorrow is being turned into Christian pur- 
pose. It is our hope that we may somehow be in- 
strumental in the salvation of the souls, and in 
giving life to the human nature of the murderers. 
Our family has met together and we have decided 
to petition that the most generous treatment pos- 
sible within the laws of your government be given 
to those who committed this criminal action with- 
out knowing what it would mean to him who has 
been sacrificed, to his family, to his friends and to 
his country. 

In order to give evidence of our sincere hope 
contained in this petition our whole family has 
decided to save money to start a fund to be used 
for the religious, educational, vocational and _so- 





Notice to Readers 
Following our next issue on August 4, two 
consecutive issues will be dropped from the pub- 
lishing schedule. Beginning with the September 
15 issue we will resume our regular schedule. 
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cial guidance of the boys when they are released. 
In addition, we are daring to hope that we can do 
something to minimize such juvenile criminal ac- 
tions which are to be found, not only in your coun- 
try, but also in Korea, and, we are sure, everywhere 
in the world. 

About the burial of the physical body of him 
who has been sacrificed; we hope that you could 
spare a piece of land in your country and bury it 
there, for your land, too, is homeland for Chris- 
tians and people of democratic society, and it is our 
sincere hope that thus we will remember your peo- 
ple, and you will remember our people, and that 
both you and we will more vitally sense an obliga- 
tion for the better guidance of juvenile delinquents 
whose souls are unsaved, and whose human natures 
are paralyzed. We hope in this way to make his 
tomb a monument which will call attention of 
people to this cause. We think this is a way to give 
life to the dead, and to the murderers, and to keep 
you and us closer in Christian love and fellowship. 

We are not familiar with your customs and you 
may find something hard to understand in what we 
are trying to say and do, Please interpret our hope 
and idea with Christian spirit and in the light of 
democratic principles. We have dared to express 
our hope with a spirit received from the Gospel 
of our Savior Jesus Christ who died for our sins. 

May God bless you, your people, and _particu- 
larly the boys who killed our son and kinsman. 

Ki Byanc Ou (father) 
President, Yung-Chin Industrial Company 
SHIN Wynn H. On (mother) 


In addition, the letter was also signed by two uncles, 
two aunts, five sisters, two brothers and nine cousins. 
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